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EXTRACT FROM MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA GURNEY. 
[Continued from page 34.] 
From P. Gurney to Maria Fox. 
Cromer Hall, Eleventh Month 20th, 1820. 

I have often had to review the past very se- 
riously, as thou mayest suppose ; and I believe I 
may say in this work (of the ministry] though I 
am aware how limited it has been, I can remem- 
ber few occasions in which the way has not been 
made for me. No circumstances in society, no 
difficulties or discouragements, have prevailed 
against these manifestations of the Spirit of 
Truth ; for if we believe at all, what else can we 
call them? Nor have I, that I remember, ever 
had occasion to repent yielding to them. Now 
1 would not make this confession to many, and 
I am sure I say it not in the way of boasting, 
but rather with an humble and thankful sense 
of the marvellous loving-kindness and tender 
mercy of the Lord, who in this particular service 
has brought me to submit to his will,—who has, 
1 believe [ may say, are made hard things 
easy, and many, many times, bitter things sweet. 
Most happy should | be, could I believe that in 
other parts of my calling I had as simply followed 
the leadings.and most gracious guidance of the 
Shepherd. Hewaly knows how far too much I 
have followed the devices and desires of my own 
heart—how far too little 1 have committed my- 
self in my ways unto Him, inasmuch as in those 
things in which I have been anxious to choose 
for myself, I have had many conflicts to pass 
through, and have been involved in many per- 
plexities. But, deeply sensible as I am of my 
short- comings, &e., I have had some comforting 
assurance of the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
as our Redeemer from sin and from death. In 
the prospect of the uncertainty of life, and the 
probability of a nearness to death, I have, I be- 
lieve, known a little what it is to cast all our 
burdens on Him who hath suffered for us, and 
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have had some glimpse, at least, of that only 
state of preparation for a heavenly, and a holy, 
and eternal state, the being “washed white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” A childlike submis- 
sion, a waiting and quiet spirit, is the one to be 
devoutly sought for. I fear not, inasmuch as 
thou art brought into this frame of mind, but 
that thou wilt be led quietly and safely in the 
way appointed, and ‘that light will arise, again 
and again, in the midst of darkness. Do not 
perplex thyself with anxious thoughts about the 
future. Many and great as have been the dis- 
couragements which I have had to pass through, 
from within and from without, I can yet bear 
my testimony to the reality of the gift, and to 
the tender mercy and all-sufficiency of the power 
of Him who, when he sees meet, can make use 
of the most feeble instruments in his service. I 
can hardly do otherwise than encourage others 
to be faithful, keeping a single eye to our Lord, 
watching against imaginations and the delusions 
of our own forming, or of our spiritual enemy. 
In every act of submission and of dedication, 
If the Lord be with us, if He be our 
God, we need never be dismayed.” 

Referring to Priscilla Gurney’s increased in- 
disposition, her brother Buxton writes at this 
time— 

As for my dearest Priscilla, I neither grieve 
with the bad account of yesterday, nor rejoice 
with the more favorable one of to-day. I feel 
her given to the Lord, and I am sure He is 
about her bed, and that He loves her, and that 
whatsoever shall happen to her shall be sent in 
peculiar tender ess ; and in these certain truths 
I commit her ty Him without fear or repining. 
She is inexpressibly dear to my inmost soul; 
but I look upon her as a saint already in the 
hands of the Lord, and as He is managing for 
her I cannot venture to wish for anything, ex- 
cept the thing, whatever it may be, that He may 
ordain. Iam satisfied and joyful in her state, 
and can with unbounded confidence commit her 
to the Lord, and shall be almost glad if you teil 
her I send no message of hope or fear, neither 
can I hope nor fear. 


To E. R., a beloved friend at Fakenham, who 
had tenderly nursed her. 
(Supposed to be the last letter written by Priscilla Gurney.) 
Cromer Hall, First-day, lst mo. 28:h, 1821. 
I wish to thank thee, wy dearest Emma, for 
thy love and kindness to me, not only during 
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my illness, but from the commencement of our| we might be found to fill in the church above. 
friendship. I have often been surprised at the | What a favor to be admitted at all into it! She 
constancy and stability of thy friendship for me, | often thought of the parable of the man coming 
feeling but little in myself, or in my conduct, |in, and taking a high seat. She was entirely 
that has deserved it. A constant faithful friend | convinced that we could not be happy in spiri- 
is, however, of no smail value, and of late, ex- | tual or temporal things till we were made really 
cluded as I have been from many whom I love, | willing to take the lowest seat. I expressed my 
I am not insensible to those things which are of | firm belief that, as one star differeth fiom another 
true value. I am, perhaps, prompted to make | star in glory, she would be one of chief magni- 
one more attempt at expression of my love and| tude. This grieved her: she thought it had 
interest for thee and thy dear husband, by the| been an inexpressible blessing to have been 
effects of a singular dream, which I had the | kept in this evil world from great sins, and to 
other night. I thought I was going off on a| have been preserved in a measure from evil. 
long journey, and had parted from everybody, | She was most thankful and sensible of the 
when thy image presented itself strongly before | mercies in every way bestowed upon her; but 
me : nothing could exceed thy kindness or readi- | yet continued to express a deep sense of the low- 
ness to help 1 me to pack up and go, but that I could | ness of her state. I spoke of the uncommon 
not receive any help, and chose to pack up for | gifts and graces which she had received. She 
myself, (how drolly descriptive of our two selves, | replied, “Tam quite convinced that gifts are 
was it not?) and yet, all the while, I felt so{no proofs of the life of the soul. We do not 
united to thee in love, and was uneasy afterwards, | live by gifts; and I am thankful that my minis- 
because I was afraid I had hurt thee, and had | try is so y much taken from me, to show me how 
not taken a satisfactory leave of thee and thy | little the life of religion in my soul depends upon 
dear husband. Therefore, my beloved friends, | it; and also how entirely the work is out of my- 
as this long journey may not be very remote from | self.” 
me, (not that [ am inclined to be superstitious; Her sister L. Hoare’s diary supplies some 
on the subject,) I am the more easy to bid you’ farther particulars of this interesting illness :— 
affectiqnately farewell! and to express my very| “ February’? 12th.—After hearing the forty- 
sincere desire that you may prosper on your way , second Psalm, she said a few words of thanks- 
Zion-wards; for if we are not travelling this giving,—‘ I thank thee, O Lord! that through 
road, what end or resting-place can we any of | our great weakness and manifold infirmities we 
us look for? Oh, that you may then, and your | can say, “ Hitherto thou hast helped us ;” and 
children, be led to walk patiently, constantly, | we pray thee, whatsoever state we may have to 
firmly, and faithfully in the way everlasting! | pass through, we may find the grace of the Lord 
I have lately been brought very low, but my | Jesus Christ sufficient for us.” 
state is fluctuating, and [ wish not to speculate} When I told her that F. and R. C. had ar- 
upon it. It isa wonderful mercy to be kept in | rived (from Switzerland,) she said, “ That is a 
a measure of tranquillity of mind,and to be spared | comfort.” Their introduction to the room was 
from greater suffering. If I have not the active | easy and comforting. When she could speak, 
help of my friends, I trust and believe I have | holding the hand of each of them, she said she 
their watchfulness and prayer : these are what [ | hoped the presence of God had come with them ; 
most need. Do not give way to too much feel- | it was a great comfort to her tosee them. I 
ing about me: my motto often is, and I recom- | thought she shed tears, which have been very 
mend it to thee, “Remember, oh my soul, the | rare with her through all her illness. 
quietude of those in whom Christ governs, and| 14th.—Priscilla wished F. to sit and read with 
in all thou dost, feel after it!’ Love to all your | us: he read the thirteenth of John. She said, 
family circle. when it was done, “It is so comforting, | should 
Thine, &c., like the next chapter.” He read the fourteenth. 
Priscinta Gurney. | P. afterwards said to me, “ It has been a delight- 
; alas . ful reading ; I don’t know when T have felt so 
We proceed with her sister’s narrative. comforted.” Something of happiness prevailed 
“ January” 19th.—Priscilla has been very | over our sick room, and our dearest patient was 
increasingly ill; obliged to give up work, and | strikingly serene, comfortable and easy. In the 
nearly all writing and reading to herself. In- | evening she was very sinking : she wished us all 
teresting conversation with her in the morning | to meet in her room: we sat in silence. She 
on her place in the church, in heaven especially. | prayed, ‘“‘ Grant, O Lord, that thy poor unworthy 
She expressed her own view that there are dif- | servant may so see, and feel, and experience thy 
ferent stations in the church, some to more | great salvation, that she may depart in peace.” 
honor, some to less; that she was sensible she | “‘ Tell them,” she said to her sister Buxton, 
was fitted and intended for a low place, but she | “ tell them all to watch with me.” 
was perfectly willing to keep a low place; thatit| Rachel’s journal proceeds as follows :— 
was almost presumptuous to talk of what place| ‘ February’? 21st.—P. wished us all to meet 
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in her room. F. read apart of Revelation, only 
a few verses, and prayed. Dearest Priscilla said 
in prayer, ‘ Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty ;”’ and may we be enabled 
humbly to acknowledge that “ Just and true are 
all thy-ways, thou King of saints.” She wished 
F. to leave the chair next to her, that her sister 
Louisa Hoare might take it, and repeat aloud 
what she said, as follows :—‘ I wish to express 
the longing desire and prayer of my heart, that | 
the best of blessings may be with you all, indi- 
vidually and collectively ; that all you have dove 
for me—all your kindness—may be rewarded ; 
and that whether our time here be long or short, 
we may all of us be good, faithful, and valiant 
soldiers of the Lord Jesus Christ unto the end ; 
and I much more especially express my desire | 
that this blessing may be with dearest Fowell | 
and Hannah.” 
22nd.—We read one of Thorpe’s interesting | 
letters. P. sent her love and messages to several. | 
When on the bed she prayed, “Enable me, O' 
Lord, to cast myself wholly, unreservedly, and | 
humbly on thy love; and grant, that although | 
now I see thee not, yet believing, [ may rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory!’ Quiet | 
assembly of us all in her room in the evening. | 
F. C. read, at her desire, the hymn on the death | 
of a believer,.and that on the death of Stephen. 


23rd.—We met together as usual in her room. | 


F. C. read the thirty-fourth Psalm. She after- | 
wards desired me to say, “Though there is | 
nothing said on the present occasion, how much | 
I hope that, through the power of the Redeemer 
present with us, we may experience what is con- 
veyed by this text, ‘ Be still, and know that I 
am God.’ ” ’ 
24th.—J. J. G. read, in her room, passages 
in Isaiah and Revelation, and spake of the beau- 
tiful condition of the departed saints,—of those 
who were written in the Lamb’s book of life. 
Dearest Priscilla said to him, “Tell everybody 
(all our circle.) how much it is my desire that 
we may possess our souls in patience.” 
27th.—Mr. D.* came. Dearest Priscilla took 

him most affectionately by the hand as he was 
sitting by her, and said, “I feel a strong inter- | 
est in thee, and an earnest desire that* thou 
mayest be made a partaker of the hope and con- | 
solation of the gospel.”” Mr. D. checked her, 
and said he could not allow her to speak and | 
hurt herself on his account. When he arose to 


| bed, she stopped him. 


of the verse. She said to H., * What a com- 
fort to have such attendance!” I think she 
said, some days ago, there was nothing for whick 
she could desire so much to ‘recover, as*to pay 
more attention to the sick. 

4th.—She said to F. C., “‘ One thing I have 
learned, and I wish thee to feel and remember 
it—that all suffering is short. The time for 
trial and suffering is but for a moment. Let 
us have patience while it lasts- Do remember 
this.” To P. B. she said, how very much she 
hoped she would cultivate the blessed habit of 


| patience and forbearance under little difficulties. 


6ch.—On giving her some medicine, when 
very low, she paused and said, ‘‘ Now when my 
flesh and my heart fail, do thou be the strength 
of my life, and my portion for ever.’ 

8th.— When Fowell had carried Priscilla to 
She wanted to speak to 
him. Her cough prevented her for some time. 
Then she said, “Oh, the sufferings of the 
slaves !” 

10th.— J. J. G. came. He sat by her, and 
she asked him where that text was, “ They that 
walk in darkness and have no light, let them 
trust in the Lord, and stay themselves upon 
their God.” She seemed low and ill. She 
said, “I wish to know if I have anything more 
to do.” 

[To be concluded.) 


PHILANTHROPY OF COMMON LIFE. 


There are those who, with a kind of noble 
but mistaken aspiration, are asking for a life 
which shall, in its form and outward course; be 
more spiritual and divine than that which they 


‘are obliged to live. They think that if they 


could devote themselves entirely to what are 
called the labors of philanthropy, to visiting the 
poor and sick, that would be well and worthy— 
and so it would be. They think that if it could 
be inscribed on their tombstone that they had 
visited a million of couches of disease, and ear- 
ried balm and soothing to them, that would be 
a glorious record—and so it would be. But let 
me tell you that the million oecasions will come 
—aye, in the ordinary path of life, in your 


_ houses and by your firesides—wherein you may 


act as nobly as if all your life long you visited 
beds of sickness and pain. 

Yes, I say, the million oceasions will eome, 
and each varying hour, in which you may 


take leave, she said, “I desire a blessing may restrain your passions, subdue your heart to 
be with thee: it cannot hurt me to say this.” | gentleness and patience, resign your own in- 

“‘ March” 3d.—We read and sat in her room. | terests to another’s, speak words of kindness and 
In the evening she was moved into the arm- | wisdom, raise the fallen, and cheer the fainting 
chair, the six sisters surrounding her. She ap- and sick in spirit, and soften and assuage 
peared in some distress, but soon repeated these the weariness and bitterness of the mortal lot.— 
words, “‘ Though I walk in the midst of trouble, | These cannot be written on your tombs, for they 
thou wilt revive me ;” asking for the conclusion | are not one series of specifie actions, like those 
sldiiiieeaitaliaennaninnialiieas which are technically denominated philanthropy. 


* Her medical attendant. But in them, I say, y “~— may discharge offices 
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not less glorious for yourselves than the self- 
denials of far-famed Sisters of Charity, than the 
labors of Howard and Oberlin. They shall not 
be written on your tombs ; but they are written 
deep in the hearts of men—of friends, of chil. 
dren, of kindred all around you; they are written 
in the secret book of the great account ! 
, [Orville Dewey. 


DYMOND ON MORAL CULTURE, 


Our great deficiency is not in knowledge, 
but in obedience. Of the offences which an 
individual commits against the moral law, the 
great majority are committed in the conscious- 
ness that he is doing wrong. Moral education, 
therefore, should be directed not so much to 
informing the young what they ought to do, as 
to inducing those moral dispositions and princi- 
ples which make them adhere to what they 
know to be right. 

The human mind, of itself, is in a state 
something like that of men in a state of nature, 
where separate and conflicting desires and mo- 
tives are not restrained by any acknowledged 
head. Government, as it is necessary to society, 
is necessary in the individual mind. To the 
internal community of the heart the great ques- 
tion is, Who shall be the legislator? who shall 
regulate and restrain the passions and affections? 
who shall command and direct the conduct ?— 
To these questions the breast of every man sup- 
plies him with an answer. He knows, because 
he feels, that there is a rightful legislator in his 
own heart: he knows, because he feels, that he 
eught to obey it. 

By whatever designation the reader may 
think it fit to indicate this legislator, whether he 
calls it the law written in the heart, or moral 
sense, or moral instinct, or conscience, we arrive 
at one practical truth at last; that to the moral 
legislation which does actually subsist in the 
human mind, it is right that the individual 
should conform his conduct. 

The great point then is, to induce him to do 
this,—to induce him, when inclination and this 
law are at variance, to sacrifice the inclination 
to the law: and for this purpose it appears pro- 
per, first, to impress him with a high, that is, 
with an accurate, estimate of the authority of 
the law itself. We have seen that this law em- 
braces an actual expression of the will of God; 
and we have seen that even although the con- 
science may not always be adequately enlight- 
ened, it nevertheless constitutes, to the indi- 
vidual, an authoritative law. It is to the 
conscientious internal apprehension of rectitude 
that we should conform our conduct. Such 
appears to be the will of God. 

it should therefore be especially inculcated, 
that the dictate of conscience is never to be 

‘ sacrificed, that whatever may be the consequen- 


ces of conforming to it, they are to be ventured, 
Obedience is to be unconditional,—no questions 
about the utility of the law,—no computations 
of the consequences of obedience,—no presum- 
ing upon the lenity of the divine government. 
“« It is important so to regulate the understand- 
ing and imagination of the young, that they 
may be prepared to obey, even where they do 
not see the reasons of the commands of God. 
We should certainly endeavor, where we can, 
to show them the reasons of the divine com- 
mands, and this more and more as their under- 
standings gain strength ; but let it be obvious 
to them that we do ourselves consider it as quite 
sufficient if God has commanded us to do or to 
avoid any thing.” 

Obedience to this internal legislator is not, 
like obedience to civil government, enforced. 
The law is promulgated, but the passions and 
inclinations can refuse obedience if they will. 
Penalties and rewards are indeed annexed, but 
he who braves the penalty and disregards the 
reward may-continue to violate the law. Obe- 
dience therefore must be voluntary, and hence 
the paramount importance, in moral education, 
of habitually subjecting the will. ‘* Parents,” 
says Hartley, “ should labor from the earliest 
dawnings of understanding and desire, to check 
the growing obstinacy of the will, curb all sallies 
of passion, impress the deepest, most amiable, 
reverential, and awful impressions of God, a fu- 
ture state, and all sacred things.’””—* Religious 
persons in all periods, who bave possessed the 
light of revelation, have in a particular manner 
been sensible that the habit of self control lies 
at the foundation of moral worth.’’ There is 
nothing mean or mean-spirited in this. It is 
magnanimous in philosophy, as it is right in 
morals. It is the subjugation of the lower 
qualities of our nature to wisdom and to good- 
ness. 


The subjugation of the will to the dictates of 


a higher law must be endeavoured, if we would 
succeed, almost in infancy and in very little 
things ; from the earliest dawnings, as Hartley 
says, of understanding and desire. Children 
must first obey their parents and those who 
have the care of them. The habit of sacrificing 
the will to another judgment being thus ac- 
quired, the mind is prepared to sacrifice the 
will to the judgment pronounced within itself. 
Show, in every practicable case, why you cross 
the inclinations of a child. Let obedience be 
as little blind as it may be. It is a great failing 
of some parents that they will not descend 
from the imperative mood, and that they seem 
to think it a derogation from their authority to 
place their orders upon any other foundation 
than their wills. But if the child sees—and 
children are wonderfully quick-sighted in such 
things—if the child sees that the will is that 
which governs his parent, how shall he effi- 
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ciently learn that the will should not govern | 
himself? 

The interne] law carries with it the voucher 
of its own reasonableness. A person does not 
need to be told that it is proper and right 
to obey that law. The perception of this recti- 
tude and propriety is coincident with the dic- 
tates themselves. Let the parent then very 


| of life is begun. 
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From school or from college the business 
It can require no argument to 
show that the ordinary pursuits of life have lit- 
tle tendency to direct a man’s meditations 
to the moral condition of his own mind, or that 
they have much tendency to employ them upon 
other and very different things. 

Nay, even the offices of public devotion have 


frequently refer his son and his daughter to 
their own minds; let him teach them to seek 
for instruction there. 


almost a tendency to keep the mind without 
itself. What if we say that the self-contempla- 
tion which even natural religion is likely to 
There is one consequence attendant upon | produce, is obstructed by the forms of Christian 
this habitual reference to the internal law which | worship? ‘‘ The transitions from one office of 
is highly beneficial to the moral character. It} devotion to another, are contrived like scenes in 
leads us to fulfil the wise instruction of an-| the drama, to supply the mind with a succession 
tiquity, Know thyself. It makes us look within | of diversified engagements.” This supply of 
ourselves ; it brings us acquainted with the ' diversified engagements, whatever may be its 
little and busy world that is within us, with! value in other respects, has evidently the ten- 
its many inhabitants and their dispositions, | dency of which we speak. It is not designed to 
and with their tendencies to evil or to good. | supply, and it does not supply, the opportunity 
This is valuable knowledge ; and knowledge for! for calmness of reflection. A man must ab- 
want of which, it may be feared, the virtue of | stract himself from the external service if he 
many has been wrecked in the hour of tempest. | would investigate the character and dispositions 
A man’s enemies are those of his own house-| of the inmates of his own breast. Even the 
hold ; and if he does not know their insidious- | architecture and decorations of churches come 
ness and their strength, if he does not know upon | in aid of the general tendency. They make 
what to depend for assistance, nor where is the | the eye an auxiliary of the ear, and both keep 
probable point of attack, it is not likely that he! the mind at a distance from those concerns 
will efficiently resist. Such a man is in the! which are peculiarly its own; from contemplat- 


| 


situation of the governor of an unprepared and | ing its own weaknesses and wants; and from 


surprised city. He knows not to whom to applying to God for that peculiar help which 
apply for effectual help, and finds perhaps’ perhaps itself only needs, and which God only 
that those whom he has loved and trusted can impart. So little are the course of eduea- 
are the first to desert or betray him. He feebly | tion and the subsequent engagements of life 
resists, soon capitulates, and at last scarcely | calculated to foster this great auxiliary of moral 
knows why he did not make a successful defence. | character. It is difficult, in the wide world to 

It is to be regretted, that, in the moral educa- | foster it as much as is needful. Nothing but 
tion which commonly obtains, whether formal or | wakeful solicitude on the part of the parent can 
incidental, there is little that is calculated to! be expected sufficiently to direct the mind 
produce this acquaintance with our own minds; | within, while the general tendency of our asso- 
little that refers us to ourselves, and much, very | ciations and habits is to keep it without. Let 
much that calls and sends us away. Of many | him, however, do what he can. The habitual re- 
it is not tco much to say that they receive | ference to the dictates of conscience may be 
almost no moral culture. The plant of virtue is | promoted in the very young mind. This habit, 
suffered to grow as a tree grows in the forest, ‘like others, becomes strong by exercise. He 
and takes its chance of storm or sunshine. | that is faithful in little things is intrasted with 
This, which is good for oaks and pines, is! more; and this is true in respect of knowledge 
not good for man. The general atmosphere | as in respect of other departments of the Chris- 
around him is infected, and the juices of the| tian life. Fidelity of obedience is commonly 
moral plant are often of themselves unhealthy. | succeeded by increase of light, and every act of 

In the nursery, formularics and creeds are | obedience and every addition to knowledge far- 
taught; but this does not refer the child to its | nishes new and still stronger inducements to 
own mind. Indeed, unless a wakeful solicitude persevere in the same course. Acquaintance 
is maintained by those who teach, the tendency | with ourselves is the inseparable attendant of 
is the reverse. The mind is kept from habits | this course. We know the character and dispo- 
of introversion, even in the offices of religion, by | sitions of our own inmates by frequent associa- 
practically directing its attention to the tongue. | tion with them: and if this fidelity to the 
‘¢ Many, it is to be feared, imagine that they are internal law and consequent knowledge of the 
giving their children religious principles when | internal world, be acquired in early life, the 
they are only teaching them religious truths.” | parent may reasonably hope that it will never 
You cannot impart moral education as you teach | wholly lose its efficacy amid the bustles and 
a child to spell. ' anxieties of the world. 
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THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. 
[Continued J 

The crowning point in testimony to the power 
and sufficiency of the divine Spirit given by this 
ancient father in Israel, is clear and lucid, un- 
der the figure of the rising waters, connected 
with the measuring of the temple. Its fulness 
and efficacy are also established. They issued 
from under the threshold of the door of the 
house of the Lord eastward ; they flowed on the 
different sides from within and without. “ He 
measured and brought me through, and they 
rose to the ancles,” and at every measurement 
they increased, until the spreading sheet became 
a river that could not be passed over; and very 
many trees grew and waved their branches on 
the sides of it. It ran by the way of the desert, 
refreshing the parched and dry places; the east 
country also was gladdened by its issuings, and 
on it rolled until it met the sea, and wherever it 
passed, life and healing went with it. The trees 
should be for meat, their leaf should never fade, 
nor the fruit be consumed ; a spontaneous growth 
yielding continued supplies for meat and medi- 
cine, ‘flourished beside this enduring stream of 


pure waters, appropriately called the “ J?iver of 


Life.” To drink it, invigorates heart and mind, 
to bathe in it, strengthens the soul’s cnergies ; 
and to suffer it to flow through the inner temple, 
it purifies and fits every apartment for some 
useful purpose. 
tion to that of John the divine, given in Revela- 
tions—showing the unfoldings of divine truth 
to be the same in all ages. 


of Tyre—“ Thus saith the Lord God : 
sealest up the sum full of wisdom, and perfect 
in beauty ; thou hast been in Kden, the garden 
of God ; every precious stone was thy covering ; 
the workmanship of thy tabrets and of thy pipes 
was prepared in thee, in the day thou wast cre- 
ated ; thou art the anointed cherub that cover- 
eth. Ihave set thee so. Thou wast upon the 
holy mountain of od; thou hast walked up and 
down in the midst of the stones of fire. Thou 
wast perfect in thy ways, from the day thou wast 
created, till iniquity was found in thee.” But O, 
solemn warning. “The multitude of thy mer- 
chandise has filled thee with violence, and thou 
hast sinned ; therefore I will cast thee down as 
profane, and destroy thee; thy heart was lifted 
up because of thy beauty, and thou hast cor- 


How analogous is this descrip- 
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“J will be magnified among the people, and 
exalted among the nations.” 


EXTRACT FROM MEMORANDA OF JOHN BARCLAY, 


The very important decision, as to the line of 
life which I am to pursue, has often for this year 
past given me much anxiety and inward exer- 
cise--it has often been the cause of restless 
nights and anxious days, and even, I have rea- 
son to believe, to the injury of my health of 
body, as well as of mind. The anxiety which it 
excited in me, seems however to have been mis- 
placed ; because I ought to have been desirous 
to know what was right to be done in the case, 
and how, and when, rather than to find out what 
could be contrived or thought of by my own skill 
and management. There ought to have been 
more of that simple reliance and dependence, 
that trust and confidence, which is the behavior 
and feeling of a babe towards its mother; how 
quiet, how calm it slumbers in her arms,—how 
safe and happy it is whilst there. My soul, 
take heed, lest after having experienced mar- 
vellous deliverances,—after having been, like 
the Israelites of old, led in the day-time “ with 
a cloud, and all the night with’a light of fire,” 
—after having been fed as with manna in the 
wilderness, and thy thirst quenched with water 
as from the rock,—take heed lest after all that 
has been done for thee, thou shouldst, through 
unwatchfulness or unbelief, in the least degree 


‘doubt the strength of that hand that upholds 
| thee, the depth of that wisdom which is direct- 

This brief sketch shall close with the Proph- | 
et’s own illustration of the character of the king | 
Thou | 


ing thee, the providence of that eye which slum- 
bers not, the extent or continuance of that love, 
from which nothing but sin can disengage thee. 
Whatever is to be thy lot, whatever task is 
assigned thee in the vineyard, wherever may be 
the scene of thy earthly tarrying, whether afflic- 
tions surprise thee as a flood, or thy pleasures be 
as a full flowing fountain, “hope thou only in 
God,” for “from him cometh thy salvation.” 
Neither give place to doubt or disbelief, nor to 
very much anxiety or disturbance of mind, re- 
specting what may befal thee: never fear,— 
there is one that provideth for the sparrows, 
there is one to whom every event is in subjection, 
—He is good: from his hand “ proceedeth not 
evil;’’? and he hath said, “there shall no evil 
happen to the just.” In the mean time, in all 
thy watchings and waitings, in all thy wants and 
weariness, cease not to think of his mercies, his 


rupted thy wisdom by reason of thy brightness ; | goodness, his tender dealings with thee; be 
and I will lay thee low before kings, and they | mindful of these things; hide them not, be not 
shall behold thee ; I will bring thee like ashes | ashamed of them; but show ‘to the generation 


upon the earth in the sight of all these.”’ 


to come, the praises of the Lord, and his strength 


Here we see the folly of priding ourselves {and his wonderful works that he hath done.” 
upon possessions oraccomplishments of any kind, | Surely, my soul, if thou doest thus, if thou re- 
however brilliant, or powerful; having nothing 

‘but what is received, and the source whence 
‘ all these flow must be revered. 


memberest that God has been and will be thy 
rock, and thy redeemer,—if thon trustest in the 
Lord, and makest him thy hope,—thou shalt 
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‘be as a tree planted by the waters, and that 
spreadeth out her roots by the rivers;” thou 
shalt prosper in thy day, and be established. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Having noticed a request, in a former Jntel- 
ligencer, that some of our elderly Friends would 
furnish, from the “‘store-house of memory,’ some 
reminiscences of those who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day, and are gone from works to 
rewards, I have ventured to relate a few incidents 
which occurred in early life, and are still fresh in 
my rememberance. 

The first Friend in the ministry, whom I recol- 
lect to have visited the little meeting of Centre, 
Warren co. (now Clinton) Ohio, was Elizabeth 
Coggeshall, who, with her companion, Mary Mor- 
ton of Philadelphia, performed a religious visit to 
Friends in the western country, about the year 
1806. We had no previous information of their 
arrival ; it was a mid-week meeting, held in a 
cabin, with only an earthen floor. On entering, 
T expected to meet with but the few with whom 
we had been accustomed to sit in that lowfy 
place, and I cannot describe the sensation which 
the presence of those Friends, on the upper seat, 


produced in my youthful mind; but it was a| 
mixture of awe and reverence which I had never | 


before felt for any human being. Elizabeth was 
a woman of a handsome countenance and delicate 
figure, and their costume, though plain, was dif- 
ferent from those around them, and as they were 
adorned with gravity of deportment, my imagin- 
ation painted them “ but a little lower than the 
angels !? I confess my thoughts were, for a 
time, busied about what they should eat, and 
wherewithal we could accommodate them 
suitably, for we then lived in a small cabin; but 
my father’s abode was ever open to such as were 
laboring for the advancement of truth; and, 
when Elizabeth rose to her feet, these minor 
considerations vanished, for her “ speech dis- 
tilled as the dew, and as the small rain upon the 
thirsty ground ;” and though I remember little 
of what she then said, except the text of Scrip- 
ture which she quoted, yet it had a sweet and 
lasting influence on my mind. Our house was 
a kind of home to them,while engaged in visiting 
adjacent Meetings. ‘They arrived one evening, 
and the elder members of the family advanced to 
the carriage to welcome them. Iwas young and 
a little retiring, though ambitious to be seen and 
noticed by them. Elizabeth held out her hand, 
calling me pleasantly by name, which was very 
grateful to my feelings. I mention this little in- 
cident to show that a kind look and a word fitly 
spoken are, indeed, “as apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver.” 

The parting opportunity with those dear 
friends was to us a memorable season ; they had 
a sitting in the family, and Elizabeth was exer- 
cised in fervent supplication, in which every 
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member of the family was remembered by name 
and interceded for, not omitting our dear eldest 
brother, who was eight hundred miles distant, 
employed as a public agent under the govern- 
ment, and for whose preservation his aged pa- 
rents were deeply concerned. 

He died while in that employ, far from rela- 
tives and friends, and her intercession on his 
behalf was afterwards recurred to with mournful 
satisfaction. The substance of what she then 
uttered is not recollected, except a part of that 
relating to our dear parents, which was, “that 
they might be as an Aquilla and Priscilla in this 
place.” 

And notwithstanding this beloved Friend, at 
the time of the unhappy division in the society, 
in 1827-28, was found in the ranks of our op- 
posers, her memory is still precious, and I doubt 
not she is reaping the rich reward of a life de- 
voted to the service of her heavenly Father. 

While thus turning over the leaves of past 
experience, memory furnishes me with a long 
list of worthies who, fora number of years in 


| succession, were drawn to visit the “seed” in a 


comparatively wilderness country, when there 
were no roads but such as now would be thought 
impassable, when rivers and streams were to be 
crossed without bridges, and little comfortable 
accommodation for travellers from distant States. 
We are ready to think the stream of Gospel love 
must have “ risen” higher in days that are past, 
than it now is, judging by the effects produced, 
and I have thought those times of favor were in 
consequence of a greater and more single depen- 
dence on the arm of divine strength, as there was 
less of human strength to depend upon ; and that 
this language might be applicable to'us : “ When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him;” and, 
‘‘ When Ephraim spake trembling, he was ex- 
alted.”” And now, seeing we have not rendered 
according to the benefits received, (ourselves 
being judges,) how shall we answer this solemn 
query? “ What could I have done for my vine- 
yard more than I have done in it? Wherefore 
when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes?’ And truly the 
vineyard which has been thus dug about, and 
watered, too much resembles the dry ground, 
which can be neither planted nor sown, and the 
prediction seems to be fulfilling, “ I will com- 
mand the clouds that they rain no rain upon it.” 
May we remember from whence we have fallen, 
and return to our first love, lest our candle-stick 
be removed out of its place. R. H. 

3d mo. 9th, 1857. 

I have known times of sitting by the waters 
of Babylon, and weeping when I remembered 
Zion; but when I have looked into the holy 
sanctuary, I have seen afflictions and sorrow are 
more the result of our own conduct than the di- 
vine intention. If we fully follow him in all his 
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leadings, the Lord’s way would to many of us 
be a plainer path than we find it. Great is the 
advantage of faithful obedience; it sweetens 
every cup, and speaks peace to the soul. Un- 
mixed sincerity towards God is an excellent 
sweetener of all the cups we drink of from the 
fountain of Marah ; but when the secret con- 
sciousness of want of true resignation and hum- 
ble following on, preys upon the mind, such 
cannot fly with boldness to the altars of God, 
where even the swallows have a place allot- 
ted.— S. Fothergiil. 
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A series of Essays, entitled “ Glimpses of Af. 
fairs in America,” from the pen of William 
Chambers, has recently appeared in Chambers’ 
Journal. They relate principally to American 
slavery, and exhibit the steady advance which | 
this gigantic evil has made since the adoption of | 
the American Constitution. 

The question is treated in a liberal spirit, and | 
while it exhibits the blindness of some of our 
political writers, contains facts and suggestions’ 
with which every one should be acquainted, and 
we have marked some extracts which will be 
found in our columns. In its various aspects , 
the subject of slavery must continue to occupy | 
the attention not only of the American people, | 
but of every civilized nation, and we would fain 
hope that Christian philanthropists every 
where might meet, not in bitterness and acri-' 
mony of feeling, but in the spirit of Christian 
kindness, and be able to devise some means | 
whereby the spread of this blighting insti- 
tution might be checked, and measures taken 
for the emancipation of nearly three and 
half millions of human beings, now held in 
bondage in republican America. While there 
are many, both north and south, who are endea- | 
voring to sustain the policy of the institution, | 
and are even adducing Scripture authority in its 
support, there are thousands even in the slave 
states, who are impressed with its accumulated 
evils, and who are using their influence in 
changing public sentiment, and opening the 
eyes of slaveholders to the iniquity and impolicy | 
of continuing this demoralizing system. The | 
recent debate in the Missouri Legislature is | 
one of the evidences of progress in this direc- 
tion. It is ascertained that the emigration for 


| 
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the older states, and from Europe, is antagonis. 
tic to the system of slavery. One of the mém- 
bers of the House of Representatives of that 
state, takes the ground that the census of 1856 
is the act of gradual emancipation in Missouri. 
In nearly one-fourth of the counties of that state, 
slavery has decreased within the last five years, 
while the increased white population has been cor- 
respondingly large. In the ten counties along 
the Iowa line, there has been an increase in the 
last five years of 31,691 whites, while the in- 
crease of slaves is only 238, or 152 whites to 
every slave, while the proportion of inhabitants 
in the other counties exhibits eighty-one white 
to one slave. 

Facts like these have a significance which will 
be extensively felt; aud while we should not 
lose sight of the moral aspect of the system, it 
is very important that any thing which has a 
dfrect bearing upon slavery as a political ques- 
tion should be carefully collected and widely 
disseminated. 


Marrtep,—On 5th day the 2nd inst. in accordance 
with the order of the religious Society of Friends at 
the house of David C. Ogden, near Swedesborough, 

. J., Isaac P. Eyre of Philadelphia, to Sisyz, daugh- 
ter of David C. Ogden of Woolwich township, Glou- 
cester County, N. J. 


Diep,—On the 22nd of 1st mo., 1857, at her residence 
in Piles Grove, Salem Co., N. J., ALantic Dean, wife 
of Benjamin Dean and daughter of Samuel and Hannah 
Moore, in the 28th year of her age. 

, On the 31st of 3d month last, suddenly of con- 
gestion of the lungs, in the 69th year of his age, Gootp 
Brown, of Lynn, Mass., author of the celebrated 
English Grammar. 

——, At her residence in New York City on the 
26th of 3rd mo., 1857, Maria Farrineton, aged 71 
years. Although, she was heard to remark that she 
desired nothing more to be said of her, after the close, 
than ‘she is gone, ”’ we yet feel constrained to bear 
testimony to the meekness, patience and resignation 
with which she bore a protracted and suffering illness, 
believing it to be the result and reward of a well spent 
life, some allusions to which, we feel it right to 
make. 

While young in years she became desirous of serving 
her Divine Master, that she might live and die the 
death of tke righteous. Loving retirement and waiting 
upon the Lord in spirit, she was qualified to fill, with 
propriety and usefulness, various important stations in 
our society, being concerned to bear up its testimonies 
in her life and conversation. 

She often travelled as companion to ministers in 
the service of Truth, to whom she wasa true help- 
meet and armour-bearer. When at home, she fre- 
quently visited the sick and afflicted, administering to 
their wants both spiritually and temporally. 

In taking a retrospective view of her life towards 
its close, she feared there had been some omissions of 
duty, yet these being more from distrust of her own 
abilities, than selfish disobedience, she experienc: d 
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the forgiveness of her Lord and Master, and was 
favored with the sweet incomes of His love, and often 
spoke of His goodness and loving kindness to her soul; 
frequently supplicatiog that she might be endued with 
patience to the end of her sufferings, repeatedly say- 
ing, ‘I long to be released,” and desire to drink of 
the wine with my Heavenly Father in His kingdom, 
and partake of the pure waters flowing from under the 
threshold of his house, also repeating, «¢ Why is his 
chariot so long coming,” I believe a mension of rest is 
prepared for me. Yet I want to wait the Master’s | 
time, he does all things for the best. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the Weather, &c., for Third Month. 
1856 1857 
Rain during some portion of the 24 hours, 3 d’s 8d’s | 
Snow, ° ° ‘ é e e 9 7 
Cloudy days without storms, . . 9 3 
Ordinary clear days, ee 10 13 


313i 

The average mean temperature of the Third 
month of the present year reached above one- 
third of a degree above the average of many 
years, and about six degrees above that of last 
year. The Aighest mean temperature of the 
month (1857) oceurred on the 18th, 65 degrees, 
and the lowest on the 3rd, 10 degrees. 

Many complaints are made about the springs | 
and streams in various sections of the country | 
being very low for the time of the year. About | 


eight inches of rain fell during the first three | 
months of 1856; same month, Jast year, 6.15 
inches. 


Deatus during four weeks of Third mo. 1856 843 | 
“ec 





“ 1857 __ 908 | 
} | 


J. M. E 


Philad., Fourth mo. 1857. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUFFERINGS OF FRIENDS UNDER THE CONVEN- 
TICLE ACT. 
[Continued from page 43.] 

At length they found a man for their purpose 
named Fudge, who agreed to carry the prisoners 
to Jamaica, and in pursuance thereof, fifty-five 
were taken out of Newgate, put into a barge, 
and carried down the river to his ship lying a 
little below Greenwich. When they came to 
the ship’s side, the master being absent, the 
seamen refused to assist in forcing them on 
board, and the prisoners were unwilling to 
be active in their own transportation. The 


turnkey and officers used high words to the sea- | 


men, insisting that the prisoners were the King’s 
goods, and that they ought to assist in taking 
them aboard; but the mariners were inflexible 
and would not move a finger in the work. At 
length, with much difficulty, they got only four 





on board, and being weary, returned with 
the rest to Newgate, where they lay about 
two weeks, and then were again carried to the 
barge. Soldiers were sent from the tower in 
hoats, to assist in putting them aboard. Several 
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of their friends in other boats accompanied 
them, though the soldiers threatened to sink 
them, if they would not begone. The com- 
mander of the soldiers called upon the seamen 
to assist, but few of them regarded the sum- 
mons. ‘Then the soldiers laid hold of the pri- 
soners, dragging some, kicking and punching 
others, heaving many by the legs and arms, and 
in this manner got them all on board in about 
half an hour’s time, being thirty-seven men and 
eighteen women. On board, the men were all 
thronged together, between decks, where they 
could not stand upright. The master of the 
ship, being in the mean time arrested for debt, 
and cast into prison, the ship was detained 
so long on the river that it was about seven 
months before they had reached the Land’s end; 
and in the intermediate time, the pestilence 
breaking out in the ship, carried off twenty-seven 
of the prisoners. At last, another master being 
rocured, on the 23d of Second month the ves- 
sel sailed for Plymouth, and was the next 
day taken by a Dutch privateer, and curried to 
Hoorn in North Holland. 

When the commissioners of Admiralty there 
understood that they would not be exchanged as 
prisoners of war, they set them at liberty, 
and gave them a passport and certificate, ‘“ that 
they had not made their escape, but were 
sent back by them.” From Hoorn, they made 
their way to Amsterdam, where they met witha 
kind reception from their friends, who provided 
them with lodging and clothes, their own 
having been taken from them by the privateer’s 


| crew. 


From hence, they all returned to England ex- 
cept one, who being a foreigner, staid in Holland. 
By these means, the exiles were delivered, 
and the designs of the persecutors were frus- 
trated by the ordering hand of Divine pro- 
vidence. In the same week that these forty-five 
persons were put on ship board, the bills of mor- 
tality in London amounted to upwards of three 
thousand, and in the next week to four thousand 
and thirty, and went on increasing, till in 
the Ninth month, they increased to upwards 
of seven thousand in the week. Persecutions, 
notwithstanding this, were continued, and the 
meetings were disturbed, as before. As this de- 
structive pestilence was esteemed to be a sore 
and heavy judgment on a wicked, profane, and 
persecuting generation, who had long sported 


| themselves in oppressing the innocent ; so it 


might be reckoned a merciful visitation to the 
faithful and conscientious prisoners, in releasin 

them from a life worse than death in the filthy 
holes of Newgate. For a contagion, which spread 
through all the city with unabated violence, 
must naturally be supposed to affect the jails 
with an additional baneful effect. In the afore- 
mentioned prison, no less than fifty-two of the 
people called Quakers laid down their lives in 
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testimony of a good conscience, twenty-two of| come to be accounted madness, (as many have 
whom lay there under sentence of transportation, | been persuaded to regard it,) and we shall have 


But what must fix an indelible stamp on the 
character of those persecuting magistrates, to 
the disgrace of the government and of the 
church to which they were so zealous to force 
conformity, was, that during the very heighth 
of the contagion, they continued to crowd the 
infected prisons with such prisoners. On the 
9th of the eighth month, Sir John Robinson, 
lieutenant of the town, sent a body of soldiers to 
break up the meeting at the Peel, who entered 
it in the accustomed hostile manner, crying to 
the assembly, ‘they were all their prisoners.’ 
John Eldridge asking by what authority they 
came, was answered by a blow on the head with 
a musket; and another asking the same ques- 
tion, was knocked down. The soldiers carried 
away thirty-two of them to Newgate, without 
paying any regard to the perilous situation of 
that prison, as there was at the time of their 
imprisoument no human probability of their all 
coming out alive; nor did they; some of the 
prisoners being carried off by the contagion. 

In the same month, eighteen others were 
committed to Westminster, four of whom died 
there of the contagion. But now having prose- 
cuted their vindictive measures to imprisonment 
little short of murder, the pestilence continuing 
to cut off multitudes of the citizens, the poorer 
people grew discontented. 

The melancholy state of the city damped the 
fury of persecution for the present, and the | 
calamity of the plague was succeeded the next 
year by a most destructive and extensive confla- 
gration. These extraordinary symptoms of 
Divine displeasure discouraged the magistrates 
from prosecuting the dissenters, so that the peo- 
ple called Quakers in the city of London had a 
respite of some years, wherein they were suf- 
fered to hold their meetings with less dis- 
turbance. 

A writer in the Yorkshireman, published in 
England, in commenting upon these iniquitous 
proceedings, thus speaks of the Quakers. Their 
conduct, he says, ‘ was altogether peaceable. 
It was firm and patient, and strictly loyal. For 
when they might have absconded, and have had 
a chance of personal safety, they chose to report 
what had happened, to the king and council, 
and this only to incur from those who had 
plainly no sense of generosity or compassion in 
them, a further and longer imprisonment. 

Of what use now, some will say, to revive the 
memory of these cruelties? Reader! the same 
hierarchy is still over us ;—the same ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment, supported in the same way of 
legal exaction, still subsists. 

Let the history of this people be once lost, let 
all mention of the sufferings they have endured, 
once cease, let their testimony in God’s behalf, 
and their loyalty to the king in bearing it, once 


lost one of the bulwarks of civil freedom! 
There is no saying to what length intolerance, 
goaded by a too great license in some in 
religious matters, and encouraged by the support 
of arbitrary and oppressive ministers of State, 
might hereafter again proceed; were we not 
careful still to maintain our protest, still to keep 
before the eyes of our countrymen the evidences 
of the possibility of subduing, by a firm, though 
passive resistance, with faith in God, the Judge 
of all the earth, its utmost violence. 

Let none judge us in these matters without 
full inquiry, nor account us uncharitable for 
striving to. advance and perpetuate that best 
safeguard of all right practice (and of Christian 
charity too), a full and entire liberty of con- 
science. 





GLIMPSES OF AFFAIRS IN AMERICA. 
BY W. CHAMBERS, 


The generally blighting influence of slavery 
is clearly a main cause of its extension. To 
exist at all, it must push into new regions, every- 
where exhausting lands, extinguishing freedom, 
and dishonoring independent rural industry. 
Pursued by a fearful Nemesis, the slave-power 
still seeks for more and more scope for its de- 
vastating encroachments. An amount of labor 
far beyond the bounds of internal supply is in 
demand. If the great west is to be added piece- 
meal to the slave states of the Union, the breed- 
ing-pens of Virginia will fail to furnish stock, 
except at exorbitant prices. Nothing, accord- 
ingly, remains but a legalised revival of the 
slave-traffic from the coast of Africa, or the legal 
extension of slavery to the poorer classes of the 
white population. We have seen what is said 
of the latter expedient; and a desire to supply 
the labor-market by the former odious means is 
likewise expressed in no reserved terms. The 
New Orleans Delta says, on a late oceasion, ‘ we 
not only desire to make territories, now free, 
slave territories, and to acquire new territory 
into which to extend slavery—such as Cuba, 
North-eastern Mexico, &c.,—but we would re- 
open the African slave-trade, that every white 
man might have a chance to make bimself owner 
of one or more negroes, and go with them and 
their household gods wherever opportunity 
beckoned to enterprise. But the north would 
never consent to this; they would dissolve the 
Union rather than grant it, say the croaking 
impracticables. Gentlemen, you do not know 
the north, oracular as you look when dubiously 
shaking your heads. It would not oppose any 
more bitterly a large demand like this, boldly 
made, than the smallest one, faintly and politely 
urged. Try it. There is nothing to lose by 
the experiment. At all events, if the attempt 
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to reopen this trade should fail, it would give 
one more proof of how injurious our connection 
with the north has become to us, and would in- 
dicate one more signal advantage which a south- 
ern confederacy would have over the present 
heterogeneous association called the Union.’ 
How the north has deserved that cut! The 
advantages of a revived African slave-trade were 
argumentatively pointed out by the Charleston 
Standard so recently as last October. ‘From 
first to last, there has been a constant want of 
labor. Three millions of our people have per- 
haps as many slaves as they naturally require ; 
but there are three millions more who are un- 
supplied. They would take slaves if they could 
get them ; but they are not to be had at prices 
which will enable them to be used in competi- 
tion with the free labor of the world. All we 
have are wanted for agriculture, and even these 
are not enough. While all are employed, and 
employed most profitably, lands all over the 
country are parched and unprofitable for the 
want of labor, and millions more could have 
been absorbed. The labor of those brought one 
year, would have paid for those to be brought 
the next; as employments opened, white men 
of enterprise would have come in more abun- 
dance than they have done; the stream of labor 
from Africa would have met a stream of enter- 
prise from Europe; both would have poured in 
together ; the population of the southern states 
would have been more dense; that of the northern 


to Georgia; other states from Texas and New 
Mexico would have been brought in; and thus, 
if the slave states had held on to the sources of 


their real power, the south would have been the | 


Union...... ‘There is now buried under every 
acre of land in South Carolina at least fifty dol- 
lars in gold ; and the day that the savage Afri- 


gold will glitter on its surface.’ 

It will not be imagined that these wild opi- 
nions meet with universal response in the south, 
where, indeed, many planters above the ordinary 


standard are conscious of the evils of slavery, | 


and would gladly listen to any reasonable plan 
for relieving themselves of their colored depen- 
dents. Least of all do such notions meet with 
approval in the north. But it is not less certain 


that, from causes not far to seek, a new tone of | 


sentiment has begun to prevail among the general 
slaveholding interest. What was long lamented 
and reluctantly endured, is now resolutely main- 


tained, and arguments are found to vindicate its | 


indefinite extension. A social condition in which 


slavery is a necessary ingredient, is ardently de- | 


fended by the most able writers of the day. Cler- 
gymen of reputation pronounce a glowing eulo- 
gium on the institution. According toa report 
in a New Orleans paper, one of these clerical 


| past ! 
states would have been more sparse; Georgia 
would have been to New York as N. York is now | 
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orators, the Rev. C. R. Marshall, in a speech on 
education, described slavery ‘as contributing to 
the glory in arts and sciences, in religion, and 
national prosperity, in all countries wherein it 
has ever existed... he believed slavery to be 
right, and that within fifty years, instead of de- 
creasing, it would be double in extent to what 
it now is.’ Secretly disliked as such opinions 
may possibly be, they meet with little open chal- 
lenge, either north or south ; and looking only 
to practical results, it is observed the extreme 
party which denounces free labor, and ostenta- 
tiously aims at slavery extension, has, with a 
marvellous degree of general accord, assumed 
the entire control of public affairs. By a dis- 
tinctly marked movement over a period of nearly 
sixty years—a movement seen better, perhaps, at 
a distance than near at hand—the grand old 
spirit of ‘76, which rotled back the power of 
England, has obsequiously quailed before the 
menaces of a body of partisans insignificant in 
point of numbers, but unscrupulous in the 
means by which they uphold their remarkable 
supremacy.— Chambers’ Journal. 


DO WE EVER FORGET? 

The extent and tenacity of memory, says the 
Christian Register, as sometimes illustrated, are 
such as to almost exceed belief. It would seem 
probable that we never forget anything. What 
vivid flashes memory sends into the long-gone 
Who is not startled at the suddenness 
with which events of former years rise upon the 
mind, recalled by no links of association which 
he can trace? The effort to recollect seems to 
imply that all the transactions of life are register- 
ed within, and need but be looked for to be 
found. 

Coleridge relates a remarkable instance of im- 
pressions retained thus for years, and finally 


1 | brought opt by sickness : 
can is landed on our shores to cultivate it, that 


“In a Catholic town in Germany, a young 
woman of four or five and twenty, who can neither 
read nor write, was seized with a nervous fever, 
during which she continued incessantly talking 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in very pompous 
tones, and with most distinct enunciation. The 
case attracted the attention of a young physician, 
and by his statements many eminent physiolo- 
gists and psychologists visited the town, and ex- 
amined the case on the spot. Sheets full of her 
ravings were taken down from her own mouth, 
and were found to consist of sentences coherent 
and intelligible each for itself, but with little or 
no connection with each other. All trick or 
conspiracy was out of the question. Not only 
had the young woman ever been a harmless, sim- 
ple creature, butshe was evidently laboring under 
a nervous fever. In the town in which she had 
been resident for many years, as a servant in 
different families, no solution presented itself. 
The young physician, however, determined to 
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trace her past life step by step; for the patient; of obedience, and especially to do it in such a 


herself was incapable of returning a rational| way as not to break down the strength of the — 


answer. He at length succeeded in discovering | child’s character. 
where her parents had lived; travelled thither;| Teach your children to be diligent. The habit 
found they were dead, but an uncle was surviv-}of being always employed is a great safeguard 
ing, and from him he learned that the patient | through life, as well as essential to the culture 
had been charitably taken in by an old Protes- | of almost every virtue. Nothing can be more 
tant pastor, at nine years old, and had remained | foolish than an idea which parents have, that it 
with him some years, till the old man’s death. | is not respectable to set their children to work. 
With great difficulty he discovered a niece of the | Playing is a good thing, innocent recreation is 
pastor, of whom anxious inquiries were made | an employment, and a child may learn to be dili- 
concerning his habits, and the solution of the | gent in that as in other things; but let them 
phenomena was soon obtained. It appeared that | learn to be useful. As to truth, it is the one es- 
it had been the old man’s custom for years to | sential thing. Let everything else be sacrificed 
walk up and down a passage of his house into | rather than that. Without it, what dependance 
which the kitchen door opened, and to read to! can you place on your child? And be sure to 
himself, with a loud voice, out of his favorite | do nothing yourself to give the lie to your own 
books. A considerable number of these were | precepts. 
still in the niece’s possession, and the physician ~Learning is not wisdom: we may master all 
succeeded in identifying so many passages with the lore of antiquity, be conversant with all the 
those taken down at the young woman’s bedside, | writings, the sayings and the actions of the 
that no doubt could remain in any rational mind mighty dead—we may fathom science, read the 
concerning the true origin of the impressions | heavens, understand their laws and their revo- 
made on her nervous system. lutions, dive into mysteries of matter, and explain 
This authenticated case furnishes both proof the phenomena of earth and air; yet if we are 
and instance that relics of sensation may exist not able to weigh our own actions and require- 
for an indefinite time in a latent state, in the | ments with the action of others in the balance of 
very same order in which they were originally even-handed, impartial justice, and repine not 
impressed ; and as we cannot rationally suppose at the verdict ; if we have not yet obtained the 
the feverish state of the brain to act in any other perfect knowledge and government of ourselves, 
way than asa stimulus, (and it would not be diffi- | and strictly and faithfully maintained the secret 
cult to adduce several cases of the same kind,) spring of mind, the fountain of our opinions 
it contributes to make it even probable that all and motives of our action, if we have not yet 
thoughts are in themselves imperishable, and learned that “love is the fulfilling of the law” — 
that if the intelligent faculty should be rendered we are not wise—we are as yet only on the 
more comprehensive, it would require only a threshold of knowledge.—The Home. 
different and apportioned organization—the body | 
celestial instead of the body terrestrial—to bring MAXIMS FOR YOUNG MEN. 
before every human soul the collective experience | 
of its whole past existence. And this—this, per- | 
chance, is the dread book of judgement, in whose 
mysterious hieroglyphics every idle word is re-| who was lost at the burning of the steamer 
corded! Yea, in the very nature of the living | « Henry Clay,” on the 28th of July, 1852. 
spirit, it may be more possible that heaven and | R.B.R 
earth should pass away than that a single act, a | ee 
single thought, should be loosened or lost. | Keep Goop Company, on NoNE. Never be 
How fearful is this constitution of the human | idle. If your hands cannot be usefully employed, 
mind, and with what foreboding does it cause us | attend to the cultivation of the mind. Always 
to look forward to that quickening of the spirit | speak the truth. Make few promises. Live up 
een take place when the soul departs | to your engagements. Keep your own secrets, 
rom the body !” | if you have any. When you speak toa person 
look him in the face. Good company and good 
OBEDIENCE, DILIGENCE, TRUTH. conversation are the very sinews of virtue. Good 
It is said that when the mother of Washing- | character is above all things, else you cannot be 
ton was asked how she had formed the character | essentially injured, except by your own acts. If 
of her son, she replied that she had early en-| any one speaks evil of you, let your life be such, 
deavoured to teach him three things :—obedi- | that no one will believe him. Drink no intoxi- 
ence, diligence and truth. No better advice can | cating liquor. Ever live (misfortunes excepted) 
be given by any parent. within your income. When youretire at night, 
Teach your children to obey. Let it be the | think over what you have been doing during 
first lesson. You can hardly begin too soon. | the day. Make no haste to be rich, if you would 
: It requires constant care to keep up the habit| prosper. Small and steady gains give com- 


The annexed maxims were found in the wallet 
of the late Stephen Allen, Esq., one of the most 
respected and wealthy citizens of New York, 


a ae oo a oe) 
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petency, with tranquillity of mind. Never play 
at any game of chance. Avoid temptation— 
through fear you may not withstand it. Earn 
money before you spend it. Never run in debt 
unless you see a way to get out again. Do not 
marry until you are able to support a wife. 
Never speak ill of any one. Be just before you 
are generous. Keep yourself innocent, if you 
would be happy. Save when you are young, to 
spend when you are old. Read over the above 
maxims at least once a week. 


CARDIPHONIA. 
BY HANNAH LLOYD. 
If the hard heart must be smitten ere the springs of 
life can flow, 
As the waters locked in Horeb gushed beneath the pro- 
phet’s blow, 
If the veil before the temple where our idols are 
enshrined, 
Must be rent in twain to teach us, we are weak, and 
frail, and blind ; 
If the whirlwind and the fire must the still small voice 
precede, 
Wakening in our souls the echo, earth is but a failing 
reed; 
If the waves which overwhelm us may not in their 
wrath be stayed. 
Grant us still to feel, oh Father, ‘It is I—be not afraid.” 


If beside our household altars we grow weary of our 

If the herwo faith is broken, and her pinions trail in 

If we pr beneath our burdens, as we vainly question 

All “tains of consolation, and our wells of hope 
are dry? 


If our cup from Marah’s fountain be replenished o’er 


and o’er, 
Till the dregs are drojs of bitter, earth has not a solace 


or; 

Though our strength be born of suffering—though our 
hearts be sore dismayed, 

Vh sustain us with thy presence—“It is I, be not 
afraid.” 


If our pleasant pictures fading, leave a background of | And, ‘ 


despair, 

Let a ray of light from Heaven beam upon the darkness 
there ; 

As in some old time-worn painting which the dust has 
gathered o’er, 

Light discloses to the gazer beauty all unknown before; 

So the bright rays piercing downward through the mist 
which round us lies, 

May illume life’s darkened canvas, and reveal before 

_ our eyes, 

Glimpses sweet of pleasant waters, where our footsteps 
shall be stayed, 

As we hearken to the whisper—“It is I, be not afraid.” 


It may be the spirit strengthens, and the soul grows 
pure and white, 

When the clouds of sorrow darken, and all starless is 
the night; 

That within their gloom is gathered, gentle and refresh- 
ing rain, 

Every little germ of patience quickening into life 
again ! 

But we fain would come before Thee, ere the evil days 
draw nigh, 

Ere the sun and moon are darkened, or the clouds are 
in our sky ; 
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While life’s silver cord is binding us to gladness and to 
mirth 

And its golden bowl is filling from the choicest founts 
of earth. 


While the fragrance and the beauty of our morning 
round us lies, 
We would of the heart’s libation pour to Thee a sacri- 
fice ; 
| Trustful that the hand whieh scatters blessings every 
morning new, 
Would refill the urn of offering, as a floweret with the 
dew: 
Pure and sweet the exhalations from a grateful heart 
{ to Heaven, . 
| Unto Thee then be the incense of our Cardiphonia 
given ; 
Ere the noortide sun shall wither, or the gathering 
twilight hour, 
| Closes the outpouring chalice of the morn’s expanded 
flower. 


| 
| 


| THE DROP OF WATER. 

BY RICHARD MANT. 

| How mean ’mid all this glorious space ; how valueless 
am I!” 

| A little drop of water said, as trembling inthe sky, 
iit downward fell, in haste to meet the intermediate 
' sea 
| As if the watery mass its goal and sepulchre should be. 


| But, ere of no account, within the watery mass it fell-— 
It found a shelter and a home, the oyster’s concave 


shell; 
| And there that little drop became a hard and precious 


| em, 
Meet pe for royal wreath, for Persia’s diadem. 
Cheer up, faint heart, that hear’st the tale, and though 
thy lot may seem 
Contemptible, yet not of it as nothing worth esteem ; 
Nor fear that thou, exempt from care of providence, 
| shalt be 
An undistinguishable drop in nature’s boundless sea. 
| The power that called thee into life has skill to make 
thee live, 
A place of refuge can provide, another being give ; 
, Can cloth thy perishable form with beauty rich and 
rare, 


‘when He makes his jewels up,”’ grant thee a 
| station there. 


i A RAT STORY. 
| Walter Colton, in his diary of a voyage to 
California in a man of war, entitled “Deck and 
| Port,” relates the following rat story:—*“ I have 
‘always felt some regard for a rat since my cruise 
‘in the Constellation. We were fitting out for sea 
‘at Norfolk, and taking in water and provisions. 
| A plank was resting on the sills of one of the 
| ports, which communicated with the wharf. On 
a bright moonlight evening, we discovered two 
|rats on the plank coming into the ship. The 
| foremost was leading the other by a straw, one 
‘end of which he heldin his mouth. We managed 
| to capture them both, and found to our surprise, 
the one led by the other was blind. His faith- 
| ful friend was trying to get him on board, where 
he would have comfortable quarters during a 
three years’ cruise. We felt no disposition to 
kill either, aud landed them both on the wharf. 
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How many there are in the world, to whom the 
fidelity of that rat readeth a lesson ?” 


THE SEEDS AND CUTTINGS RECENTLY OBTAINED 
BY THE PATENT OFFICE. 


The following extracts are made from the Pa- 
tent Office report :— 


Nut trees, Fruits and Vines. 


The Persian walnut, or Maderia nut, (Juglans 
regia) originally a native of Persia, or the north 
of China, has been somewhat extensively distri- 
buted, and appears to be well adapted to the cli- 
mate of the middle and southern latitudes of the 
United States. <A tree of the “ titmouse” or 
“thin shelled” variety (Juglans regia tenera) 
about twenty years planted, forty-five feet in 
height, and fifteen inches in diameter, standing 
on the premises of Colpnel Peter Force, in the 
city of Washington, is perfectly hardy, and bears 
yearly an abundance of excellent nuts. This is 
considered the most valuable of all the walnuts, 
as the tree begins to bear in eight or ten years 
from planting the seed ; and the fruit is very 
delicate, keeps well, and is rich in oil. 

In Cashmere, where the walnut is the subject 
of careful cultivation, there are four varieties: 
the kanak, or wild, the nut of which is diminu- 
tive, with a thick shell and scanty kernel; the 
wantu, having a large nut, with a thick and hard 
shell and a deficient kernel; the denu, also a 
Jarge nut, with a thick and rather hard shell, 
and a kernel large, good, and easily extracted ; 
and the kaghazi, so called from its shell being 
nearly as thin as paper. The latter, which may 
be readily broken by the hand, is the largest of 
all, having a kernel easily extracted, and pro- 
ducing an excellent oil. Its superiority is said 
to be attributed to its having been originally en- 
grafted, but it is now raised from seeds alone, 
and does not degenerate. The nuts, after being 
steeped in water eight days, are planted in the 
beginning of March, and the shoot generally 
makes its appearance in about forty days. If 
reared by grafts, the process is performed when 
the plant is five years old. The head being cut 
off horizontally, at a convenient height, the stock 
is partially split, or opened, and the scion in- 
serted in a similar manner to that adopted by 
our “ cleft method” in grafting the apple or pear; 
but clay mortar, worked up with rice husks, is 
put round it, and kept from washing away, by 
being enveloped in large slips of birch bark. 

In Cashmere, the walnut tree begins to fruit, 
ordinarily, when seven years old; but two or 
three years wore elapse before it is in full bear- 
ing. The average annual number of nuts brought 
to maturity ona single tree often amounts to 
25,000. It has been observed that, after a few 
seasons of full bearthg, the trees fall off in pro- 
ducing fruit, and run, with great luxuriance, to 

‘leaf and branch. To this latter condition the 
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Cashmereans apply the appellation of “ must,” 
and, to remedy the evil, cut off all the small 
branches, bringing the tree to the state of a pol. 
lard. 

The year following, shoots and leaves alone 
are produced, which are succeeded the next sea. 
son by an abundant crop of nuts. The cut ends 
of the branches swell into knots or knobs, which 
are somewhat unsightly in the tree until they are 
concealed by the growth of the young branches 
and leaves. When ripe, the fruit of the Wantu 
walnut is retailed in the city at the rate of about 
two cents a hundred. The nuts of the Denu 
are sold for about three cents per hundred. It is 
acommon practice for the country people to crack 
the walnuts at home and carry the kernels alone 
to market, where they are sold to oil pressers, 
for extracting their oil. The kernels yield half 
their weight in oil; and the other half, which 
consists of oil cake, is much valued as food for 
cows in winter, when it is usually exchanged for 
its weight of rough rice. 

About 1,150,000 pounds of walnut kernels are 
annually consigned to the oil-press in Cashmere, 
producing a large amount of oil and cake, be- 
sides a considerable quantity eaten by man, or 
consumed by other modes. Walnut oil, in that 
country, is preferred to linseed oil, for all the 
purposes to which the latter is applied. It is 


employed in cookery, and also for burning in 


lamps, without much clogging the week or yield- 
ing much smoke. It is exported to Thibet, and 
brings a considerable profit. By ancient custom, 
the crop of nuts was equally divided between 
the government and the owner of the tree, but 
at present, the former takes three fourths ; yet, 
even under this oppression, the cultivation of 
this product is extended, and Cashmere, in pro- 
portion to its surface, produces a much larger 
quantity than any portion of the globe. 

The Persian walnut attains the largest size in 
a deep, loamy soil, rather dry than moist; but 
the fruit has the best flavor, and produces the 
most oil, when itis grown in a limy soil, or 
among calcareous.rocks or stones. The site in 
which Colonel Force’s tree stands was formerly 
occupied by a brick kiln. In wet bottomed land, 
whatever may be the character of the surface, it 
will not thrive. The nuts may be planted in a 
drill about six inches apart, and one-fourth of 
an inch below the surface, any time between the 
period of ripening and early spring, provided 
there is no danger from rats or other vermin of 
the field; the nuts may also be pressed gently 
into the ground, even with the surface, and cov- 
ered over with straw or leaves; and, to afford 
them further protection, light poles or boards 
may be placed over the whole until spring. The 
only attention required in their culture the first 
year is to keep the young plants free from weeds, 
and, about the middle of summer, to shorten their 
tap or main roots, six or eight inches below the 
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nuts, by inserting a spade on each side of the 
drills, in a slanting direction, so as to cut off their 
points, in order to induce them to throw out 
more fibres, to facilitate their transportation. 
Early in the spring of the second year they may 
be transplanted to a distance of five or six feet 
apart, where they may remain until they are re- 
moved to their permanent sites. 

In cases where this tree is to be grown for 
fruit, on dry soils or rocky situations, the nut 
ought to be planted where it is finally to remain, 
on account of the tap root, which will thus have 
its full influence on the vigor and prosperity of 
its future growth, by descending to the subsoil 
for the nourishment it could not otherwise ob- 
tain. On the contrary, when there is a moist or 
otherwise unfavorable subsoil, if planted where 
it is finally to remain, a tile, slate or flat stone 
should be placed under the nut, a depth of three 
or four inches, in order to give the tap root a 
horizontal course. 

When planted as orchards, the trees may be 
set a rod apart, an acre of which could contain 
one hundred and sixty in the square form, or 
one hundred and eighty in guincuncem. 
mating the product of each tree at a bushel of 
nuts, and supposing it will produce that quanti- 
ty in twelve or fifteen years after planting, and 
considering that the amount imported into this 
country is valued at least at $100,000 per annum, 
the inducements for its culture by the farmers 
and planters of the Middle and Southern States 
would appear to be sufficiently ample for their | 
immediate attention. 


THE FIRST RAGGED SCHOOL. 


The Scotch pique themselves a little on having | 
taken the first step in this movement, and have | 
good reason for their self-gratulation. No doubt, | 
so far as the British Isles are concerned, the first | 
of these institutions originated in the north; but | 
few of us are perhaps aware that, in the little | 
town of Weimar, ‘where,’ as Professor Blackie 
hath it, ‘fair Peace her bloodless victories tells,’ | 
such an institution flourished seven-and-thirty 
years ago. 

The life of Frederick Perthes, which has been 
lately translated, has presented to the English 
public a picture of German life—a picture of a 
good man’s mind, and of domestic happiness 
such as has been seldom seen; and among the 
various subjects of interest treated of in these 
volumes, public and private, secular and theo- 
logical the chapter on the first Ragged School 
and its founder is one of the most attractive. 
One thing very notable is, that John Falk, to 
whom the honor is due of having been the first 
in this good work, was not a man of any great 
intellectual power—a large heart, a disinterested, 
warm, unselfish nature, united with complete 
devotion to the one object, insured success; 


Esti- | 
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though in his literary undertakings he had pre- 
viously been a butt for the ridicule of his learned 
countrymen. Falk wasa native of West Prussia, 
and had come to reside in Weimar, when his 
compassion was excited by the number of chil- 
dren left destitute by the battles of Jena, Lutzen, 
and Leipsic, which had left them fatherless, and 
who now wandered, like wild beasts of the forest, 
in the neighborhood of these scenes of horror. 
These young savages were the wreck of Napoleon’s 
armies—dark-eyed boys from southern France 
and sunny Italy, besides a multitude from all the 
tribes of Germany. Of these, Falk dollected 
more than 300, and took them into his own 
house, and resolved to devote his life to the task 
of reclaiming them, and giving them the bless- 
ings of education and an honest calling. Todo 
so, besides his own devotion and energy, large 
funds were necessary ; and part of his upopular- 
ity may well be ascribed, not only to his eccen- 
trivities, his riding his hobby very hard, but to 
his being a bold and untiring beggar—a bore, in 
short—the burden of his song being always 
‘give, give.’ Falk wisely said, speaking of the 
abuses of the time, ‘nor will matters be mended 
so long as men regard preaching and the hear- 
ing of preaching as a Christian act, whereas 
Christian action is itself the true sermon.’ He 
acted up to this principle, and night and day 
gave himself tothe work. He had much to 
disappoint, but still more to encourage him, and 
was determined never to see difficulties. When 
his house was sold by the proprietor, he naturally 


! found no one very willing to receive him and his 


300 children into another: he therefore resolved 
to build, and to do the whole by the hands of 
his children ; ‘so that,’ as he said, ‘every tile in 
the roof, every nail in the walls, every lock on 
the doors, every chair and every table in the 
rooms, shall be a witness to their industry.’ 

To any one familiar wita our Kagged Schools, 
the following description, given by Perthes, of 
the first Ragged School, which he visited in 
1822, is very significant: ‘About fifty journey- 
men and apprentices, all of them former inmates 
of the Ragged Hospital, were working at the new 
building as masons and carpenters. They were 
served by boys still in the institution: horrid, 
cannibal-like faces they all had, with the wolf of 
the desert unmistakably imprinted on their fore- 
heads. In the expression of many, however, 
there were traces of a new life; and Falk says it 
is a real pleasure to see how the claws and the 
shaggy tufts gradually fall off.’ 

Falk’s work and life-labor was crowned with 
great success. No doubt, many of his proteges 
returned to their wild ways, still a much larger 
number grew up sober and industrious citizens ; 
and many a thriving artisan, in his happy and 
peaceful home, blessed the memory of his bene- 
factor, who had taught him the first lesson of 
reetitude and self-respect. Also that has taken 
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place of which he was himself so confident— 
the idea which possessed him has spread through- 
out Christian Kurope; and though the name of 
the whimsical John Falk is seldom heard, the 
desire of his heart is accomplished. Wherever 
there is want and misery, there also there is a 
door open for the children of the destitute to 
learn the great lesson how to live for this world 
and for the next.— Chambers’ Journal. 


MARINE DISASTERS. 


The Iate severe weather has been very de- 
structive to vessels on the coast and elsewhere, 
The New York papers of Tuesday contain several 
accounts of the loss of merchant ships, brigs. 
schooners and sloops. 

The British ship Lord Ashburton, from Toulon 
for St. Johns, N. B. was totally lost on Grand 
Manan, on the 19th inst. All the officers were 
lost, and only eight men out of twenty-nine were 
saved, and they badly frozen. 

The ship Manlius from New Castle for St. 
John, was totally lost on Grand Manan.—The 
crew were rescued, after being over a week in 
the boat and in the woods. 


= 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr aypv Meat.—The market for Flour is dull. 
Standard and good brands are held at $5 75a 5 87. 
Sales of better brands for home consumption at $6 10 
a 6 35, and extra and fancy brands at $6 50 a 7 25. 
There is very liitle export demand. Rye Flour is 
held at $400 per barrel. Corn Meal is selling at 
$3 10a 3 19 per bbl. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull, but prices are steady. 
Sales of prime Pennsylvania red are making at $1 40 
a $144, and $1 50 a 1 60 for good white. Rye is 
steady ; sales of Penna. at 82c. Corn is in fair re- 
quest, at 65c for new yellow afloat, 67c for old, and 
63 a 64cin the carg and in store. Oats are scarce; 
sales of Pennsylvania at 46 a 47c per bushel. 

RIENDS having buisness communications or 

visiting in the vi inity of Cecil Monthly Meet 
ing, a branch of Southern Quarter, may reach that 
section cheaply, pleasantly and expeditiously, by 
taking a ticket by cars from Philadelphia at 1 o’clock 
P. M., to Sassarras RIVER, on 3rd 5th and 7th days. 
Fare to Sassafras River $1 50. Conveyance to be had 
of Ricnarp Turner, at Betterton Landing on Sassa- 
fras River, to any part of the neighborhood. 





URPHY’S SCHOOL.—This Institution having 
M been in successful operation for the last 20 ycars, 
as a day school, will now receive six or eight female 
pupils, (girls under 13 years of age preferred,) as 


boarders in the family. Attention will be paid to 
health, morals, &c. ‘They will be desired to attend 
Friends’ Meeting on First days, accompanied by one 
of their teachers, also mid-week Meetings if required 
by parents or guardians. Terms $35 00 per quarter 
of twelve weeks, (one-half payable in advance) in- 
cluding board, washing, &e. For further particulars 
enquire of LETITIA MURPHY, Principal. 
SARAH C. WALKER, Assistant. 
No. 158, Main st., Frankford Pa. 
N. B. Plain and fancy needle-work taught. 
3d mo., 21st, 1857,—4t.pd. 
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\ HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Summer Ses. 

sion of this Institution will commence the 18th of 5th 
mo. 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 

Trrms.—$70 per session, one half payable in 
advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

No extra charges. For further particulars address, 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
kK LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 

‘4 next Term of this Institution will commence on 
the 18th of 5th month next and continue 20 weeks. 

Scholars of both sexes will be received during the 
coming Term. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught in this institution ; also the elements 
of the Latin and French languages. 

Terms $70 per session. To those studying Latin 
or French an additional charge will be made of $3 for 
each Janguage. 

No other extra charges except for the use of Clas- 
sical and Mathematica] Books and Instruments. 

A daily Stage passes the door to and from Philadel- 
phia. 

For further particulars address the Principal fora 


Circular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salemi County, N. J. 








REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
J GIRLS, near Unionville, Chester County, Pa. 
The summer session of this school will commence on 
the fourth of Fifth month next, and continue twenty 
weeks. The course of instruction, by competent 
female teachers, will be extensive in all the usual 
branches comprising a thorough English Education, 
Drawing included. Terms fifty-five dollars per session. 
one half in advance. Fancy needlework at an extra 
charge of three dollars. The use of all Class Books, 
Globes, Maps, Planisphere, Physiological Charts, Pens 
and Ink, two dollars per session. Those wishing to 
enter will please give their names 4s early as possible. 
For circulars address the Principal, Unionville Post 
Office. EDITH B. CHALFANT. 
3mo . 28. 3t. Principal. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YUUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer session of this Institution on 
the 1st 2d day in the 5th mo. next. Lectures will be 
delivered on various subjects, by the teacher. Also, 
on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical practition- 
er; the former illustrated by appropriate appafatus ; 
the latter by plates adapted to the purpose. 

Terms; 65 dollars for 20 weeks, No extra charge 
except for the Latin language, which will be 5 dollars. 
For Circulars, including references, and further par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester co., Pa. 

3d mo. 14, 1857. 

| YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The fourth session of this school, taught by Jane 
Hitxieorn and Sisters, will commence on the Ist Second 
day in the Fifth month, and continue twenty weeks. 
The usual branches of a liberal English Education will 
be taught. 

Terms: $60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the term. For 
Circulars, containing particulars, address, 

JANE HILLBORN, Byberry P. O., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857.—8t. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penna. Bank. 
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